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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


arTicLe VI. 
In case of a great disaster in her fortune, what are the tal- 
ents in w hicha Semale cun most ‘eusily find a resource? 


Iw all that we have said, we have consulted 
for the education of females, only that which 
will render them useful and agreeable to the 
persons with whom they are united, either by 
the ties of blood or those of society. This is 
certainly the best method to ensure their feli- 
city for happiness does not grow up like a tree, 
drawing its aliment without toil or labour from 
the soil in which it is planted; but rather like 
a bee that borrows its nourishment from all 
the flowers that grow round its hive. 

It is astar, the rays of which are not per- 
eeived until they are reflected from the 
hearts of all those who serve around us. We 
ought, therefore to adore the designs of an in- 
finitely wise Providence, who wills that we 
should be truly happy, only as we make others 
so. But although a woman should be educa- 
ted rather for others than herself, she should 
by no means neglect those personal resources 
which, in all cases, will place her above want, 
that if she should by any disaster, lose her for- 
tune, she might find in her education, the 
sure means of obtaining an honest subsistence. 

The possibility of a loss of fortune is too 
evident from the vicissitudes of life, to admit 
of any debate. Who is there among us, who 
cannot look round and see among our acquain- 
tance, some one who has been reduced from 
affluence, to the necessity of depending on her 
own exeitions. 

The multitude of pleasing accomplishments 
which hold a high rank in society will afford 
but a very slender resource. 

While the talents of a female solicit nothing 
but praises, she finds persons more willing to 
bestow than she is to receive applause,& while it 
costs nothing, she may be carried to the elouds, 
but when it isnecessary to pay her for her work, 
it is quite another thing. 

‘I'he more pressing are her necessities on the 
one hand, the stronger is thedisposition to de- 
preciate her meritson the other. Suppose, for 
iustance, she wishes to sell a painting which 
has received praises by which her modesty has 
sutiered; it is now seen with other eves. It is 
too dear; the execution is but passable, they 
have no need of it, &c. &c. 

Music is seldom better treated. She must 
have great fortitude to profess so difficult an 
art, and take much pains to procure a suificient 
number of scholars. People believe they do 
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voting your caleaea and sacrificing your health 
and comfort for the i improvement of their chil- 
dren, fora remuneration by no means adequate 
to vour wants. ‘To the loss of fortune are join- 
ed the mortifications of se!f-love, more dificult 
perhaps to support, and if, unhappily, indi- 
gence presses a little too near, you have time 
to feel it before-you can give to your talents 
that degree of celebrity which will ensure ‘suc- 
Cess. 

Every body knows the fable of La Fontaine, 
entitled, “the Merchant, the Gentleman, the 
Herdsman, and the son of the King.” Each 
endeavoured to find, in his own kriowledge, 
the means of subsistence, but at last all were 
obliged to depend on the herdsman. 


Empecha q'un long jeune ala fin ne fit tant 
Qu’els allassent la-bas exercer leur talent. 

La Fontaine coneludes thus: “ The hand i# 
the most sure and the most prompt succour.”— 
He is certainly right, and probably, a woman 
who knows how to sew well, will find, in her 
needle a surer resource, than in the exercise of 
any scienee or art. I will not hence conclude, 
that the talent of sewing well is equal to that 
of the most famous artists, but only that in the 
education of children we should study the dis- 
position, and direct their talents to something 
in which they can excel. It is better to be a 
good embroiderer,; a good mantuamaker, or a 
good seamstress, than a tolerable musician. 

[ insist, particularly on this point, Ist, be- 
cause it can in no case be inconsistent; 2d, be- 
cause the taste of a young person will natural- 
ly direct itself to the work for which nature 
has designed her, and even when directed to a 
contrary pursuit in childhood, she wiil return 
in more advanced age to those i in which she 
finds most delight; 3d, because poverty, a- 
bove all, to persons who have beer delicately 
educated, is the greatest temptation that virtue 
can encounter. 

Although nature may not distribute her gifts 
equally, she gives, nevertheless, to ail beings 
that ste produces, the means of subsistence.— 
I do not speak here of persons who py acci- 
dent, or the infirmities of age, are pjgged be- 
yond the possibility of labour. ‘Tht&e seem 
to have been destined by Providenee'to give 
to mankind an occasion to exercise benevo- 
lence. ‘These form an exception to a gener 
al rule, but the rule is neverthelesstrue. But, 
not to cultivate the gifts which a child has 
from nature, when circumstances do not make 
it absoluteiy impossible, is to rencer ourselves 
culpable towards them, and in some degree 
responsible for their subsequent misfortunes. 
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If, in obliging a child to occupy itself, we 
leave it the pore 2 of choice, it will turn of it- 
self to that which is suited to its capacity ; but. 
ifnature has designed a girl to’hea se amstress 


or mantuamaker, it does not follow that edu- 


eation should be bounded there. 
RELIGIOUS. 
INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSE OF AN- 


IMAL LIFE.—By Dr. Rush. 


The different religions of the world, by the 
activity which they excite in the mind, have a 
vert sensible iufluence upon human life.— 








Atheisir is the worst of sedatives to the under- 


standing and passions. It is the abstraction 
of thought from the most sublime, and of love 
from the most perfect of all possible objects.— 


Man is as naturally a religious, as he is a so- 
cial and domestic animal: and the same vio- 
by rob- 


lence is done to his mental faculties, 
binghim ofa belief in God, that is done by 


dooming him to live in a cell, deprived of the} 
objects and pleasures of social and domestic 
The necessary and immutable connex- 
jorr between the texture of the human mind, 
and thre worslip of an object of some kind, has 
lately been demonstrated by the Atheists of 


life. 


Europe, who, after rejecting the true God 


stances, 
sive and splendid kind. 
ly to aninval life, in proportion as they elevate 
the understanding, and act upon the passions 
ofhope and love. It willreadily occur to you 
that Christianity, when believed and obe yed, 
according to its original consistency with it- 
self and with the divine attributes, is more cal- 
culated to produce those effects, than any oth- 
erreligion in the world. Such is the salutary 
operation of its doctrines and precepts upon 
the health and life, that if its divine authority 


rested upor no other argument, this alone 


would be sufficrent to recommend it to our be- 


lief. How long mankind may continue to 
prefer substituted pursuits and pleasures to this 
invigorated stimulus, is uncertain; but the 
time we are assured will come, when the un- 
derstanding shall be elevated {rom its present 
inferior objects, and the excited passions be 
reduced to their original order. This change 
in the mind of man, | believe, will be effected 
only by the influence of the christian religion, 
after all the efforts of human reason to effect 
#t by means of civilization, philosophy, liberty, 
and government, have been exhausted to no 
purpose. 


oa 
PRAYER. 

Prayer is the application of want to [fim |}: 

the voice of'sin to His |‘ 

It is the urgency of * 


who only ean relieve it; 
who alone can pardon it. 


>} service, if the mind was excluded. 
have instituted the worship of nature, of for- 


tune, and of human reas6n ; and, in some in- 
with ceremonies of the most expen- 
Religions are friend- 


ae 
ag 


poverty, the prostration of humility, the ferven- 
cy of penitence, the confidence of trust. Itis 
not eloquence but earnestness, not the defiii- 
tion of helplessness, but the feeling of it; not 
the figure of speech, but the compunetion of 
soul. It is “the Lord save usor we perish” of 
drowning Peter; the ery of faith to the ear of 
mercy. 

Adoration is the noblest eraployment of cre- 
ated beings ; confession the natural language 
of guilty creatures; gratitude the spontancous 
expression of pardoned sinnezs. 

Prayer is desire. It is not a conception of 
the mind, not a mere effort of intellect, nor an 
act of memory ; but an elevation of the soul 
towards its Maker; a pressing sense of our ig- 
norance and infirmity, a consciousness of the 
perfections of God, of his readiness to hear, 
of his power to help, of his witingness to save. 

Itis not an emotion produced on the senses, 
nor an effect wrought by the imagination ; 
but a determination of wiil, an effusion of the 
heart. 

Prayer is an act both of the understanding 
and of the heart. The understanding must 
apply itself to the knowledge of the divine per- 
fections, or the heart will not be led to the ado- 
ration of them. It would not be a reasonable 
It must be 
a rational worship, or the human worshipper 
‘would not bring to the service the distinguish- 
ed faculty of his nature, which isreason. It 
must be a spiritual worship, or it would want 
the distinctive quality to Him who has declar- 
ed tlrat he would be worshipped “ in spirit and 
in truth.”-——Hannah Moore. 

aint 
ADAM AND THE APPLE. 

There cannot be a stronger possible illus- 
tration of our argument,* than the very first 
act of retribution that occurred in the history 
of our species. “ And God said unto Adam, 
Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
thou shalt mot eat of it. For in the day thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die. But the 
woman toek of the fruit thereof, and did eat 
and gave also unto her husband with her, and 
he dideat.”  Whatis it thatinvests the eating 
ofa solitary apple witha grandeur so moment- 
gous: ? How came an action, in itse# so minute, 

to be the germe of such mighty corisequences ! r 
low are we to understand that our first pa- 
rents, by the doing of a single instant, not on- 
ly brought death upon themselves, but shed 
this big and baleful disaster over all their pos- 
terity ? We may not be able to answer alk 
these questions, but we may at least learn, 
what a thing of danger it is under the govern- 
ment ofa holy and inflexible God, to tamper 


_—— 


* To prove that “ The guilt of dishonesty is not to be esti- 
ated by the guin of it; J derived from our Saviour’s de- 
uration, “ Ile that is faithful i in that which is least is faith- 


ful also in much ; and hé that is unjust in the least, ts unjus! 
alse in much.’ 
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with the limits of obedience. By the eating! contemplation still more practical. 


If, for this 


of that apple a clear requirement was broken,! one offence, Adain and his posterity have been 
and a distinct transition was made from loyal-| so visited—if so rigorously and so inflexibly 


tv to rebellion, and an entrance was effected 


precise be the spirit of God’s administration— 


into theregion of sin—and thus did one act if, under the economy of heaven, sin, even in 
serve like the opening ofa gate for a torrent) the very humblest of its exhibitions, be the 


of mighty mischief; and, if the act itself was 
a trifle,it just went to aggravate its guilt--that, 


for such a trifle, the authority of God could) 


be despised and trampled on. At all events, 
his attribute of Truth stood committed to the 
fulfilment of the threatening ; and the very 
insignificancy of the deed, which provoked 
the execution of it, gives a sublimer character 
to the certainty of the fulfilment. We know 
how much thistrait, in the dealings of God 
with man,has been the jeer of infidelity. But 
in all this ridicule there is truly nothing else 
than the grossness of materialism. Ilad Ad- 
am, instead of plucking one single apple from 


the forbidden tree, been armed with the pow-; 


er of a malignant spirit, and spread a wanton 
havoc-over the face of paradise, and spoiled 
the garden of its loveliness, and been able to 
mar and to deform the whole ofthat terrestri- 
al creation over which God had so recently 
rejoiced—the punisliment he sustained would 
have looked, to these arithmetical moralists, a 
more adequate return for the offence of which 
he had been guilty. ‘They cannot see how the 
moral lesson rises in greatness, just in propor- 
tion to the humility of the material accoin- 
paniments—and how it wraps a sublimer glory 
around the holiness of the Godhead—and 
how from the transaction, such as it is, the 
conclusion cometh forth more nakedly, and, 
therefore, more impressively, that it is an evil 
and a bitter thing to sin against the Lawgiver. 
God said, “Let there be light, and it was 
light ;” and it has ever been regarded as a sub- 
lime token of the Deity, that, from an utter- 
ance so simple, an accomplishment so quick 
and so magnificent should have followed— 
God said, “ Tlfat he who eateth of the tree in 
the midst of the garden should die.” It ap- 
pears, indeed, but a little thing, that one should 
put forth his hand to an apple and taste of it. 
But a saying of God was involved in the mat- 


object of an intolerance so jealous and so un- 
relenting—if the Deity be such as this trans- 
action imanifests him to be, disdainful of fel- 
lowship even with the very least iniquity, and 
dreadful in the certainty of all its accomplish- 
ments against it—if, for a single transgression, 
all the promise end all the felicity of paradise 
had to be broken up, and the wretched offen- 
ders had to be turned abroad upon a world, 
now changed by the curse into a wilderness, 
and their secure and lovely home of innocence 
behoved to be abandoned, and to keep them 
out, a flaming sword had to turn every way, 
and guard their reaccess to the bowers of im- 
mortality—if sin be so very hateful in the eye 
of unspotted holiness, that, on its very first 
uct, and first appearance, the wonted com- 
munion between heaven and earth was inter- 
dicted—if that was the time at which God 
looked on our species with an altered coun- 
tenance,.and one deed of disobedience proved 
so terribly decisive of the fate and history of 
a world—what should each mdividual amongst 
us think of his own danger, whose life has 
been one continued habit of disobedience ? 
If we be still in the hands of that:God whe 
laid so fell a condemnation on this one trans- 
gression, let us just think of our many trans- 
gressious, and that every hour we live multi- 
plies the account of them ; and that, however 
they may vanish from our remembrance, they 
are still alive ia the records ofa judge whose 
eye and whose memory never fail him. Let 
us transfer the lesson we have gotten of heav~ 
en’s jurisprudence from the case of our first 
parents to our own case. Let us compare our 
‘dives with the law of God, and we shall find 
that our sins are pastreckoning. Let us take 
account of the habitual posture of our souls, ag 
a posture of dislike for the things that are a- 
bove, and we shall find that our thoughts and 
our desires are ever running im one current of 











ter—and heaven and earth must pass away,) sinfulness. Let us just make the computation, 
ere asaying of his can pass away; and so the’ how often we fail in the bidden charity, and 
apple became decisive of the fate of a world; the bidden godliness, and the bidden long suf- 
and, out of the very scantiness of the occasion,' fering—all as clearly bidden as the duty that 
did there emerge a sublimer display of truth’ was laid on our firet parents—and we shall find 
and holiness. ‘The beginning of the world! that we are horn down under a mountain of 
was, indeed, the period of great manifestations iniquity ; that in the language of the Psalmist, 
of the Godhead 3 and they all seem to accord, | our wansgressions have gone over our heads, 


in style and character, with each other; and and, asa heavy burden, are too heavy for us ; ° 


in that very history, which has called forth and if we be indeed under the government of 
the profane and unthinking levity of many a| Him who {followed up the offence of a stolen 
scorner, may we behold as much of the najes-| apple by so dreadful a chastisement, then is 
ty of principle, as in the creation of light, we| wrath gone out unto the uttermost against ev- 
behold the majesty of power. - ery one ofus. ‘There ts sometlting in the his- 
But this history furnishes the materials of a' tory of that apple which might be brought spe- 
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cially to bear on the case of those smail sinners 
who practise in secret at the work of their pet- 
ty depredations. But italso carries in ita great 
and a universal moral. It tells us that no sin 
is small. It serves a general purpose of con- 
viction. It holds out a most alarming disclos- 
ure of the charge that is against us; and makes 
it manifest to the conscience of him who is a- 
wakened thereby, that unless God himseli 
point qui a way of escape, we are indeed most 
hopelessly sunk in condemnation. And see- 
ing that such wrath went out from the sanctu- 
ary of this unchangeable God, on the one of- 
fence of our first parents, it irresistably follows 
that if we, manifold in cuiit, take not ourselves 
to hts appointed way of reconciliation—if we 
refuse the overtures of Ilim, who then so vis- 
ited the one offence through which all are 
covt, but is now laying be fore us all that free 
git, whic h is of many offences unto justifica- 
tion—in other words, if we will not enter in to 
peace through the oflered Mediator,how much: 
greater must be the wrath that abideth on us : 





Be 8 SB ar 
From the New- York. Mirvees 
FEMALE CHARSC.: TER. 

The pen of Addison effected wonders in re- 
forming the manners @f the age in which he 
lived, particularly as respects the fair sex.— 
His style and manner are both peculiarly a- 
dapted to the end intended. “Vi ice and Folly 
blushed at their own deformity,” when re (leet- 
ed from the mirzor he placed before them; 
and if they did not fly the circle of the polite, 
they at least found it necessary to borrow the 
garb af discretion and virtue. 

A writer like Addison would do much good 
in thiy country at the present day. Not that 
we would insinuate thatthe ladies of the Unit- 
ed States are peculiarly obuoxicus to censure; 
far from it; but, like our own sex, they are 
not entirely fauttiess. Our aim is to clear the 
fe male charac fer (asAcd.son says ofthe female 
tongue, ) * of those little jarrings and dissonan- 
ces of anger, 
coouetry ; and to elevate it to the practice of 
¢ good n ature, truth, discret on and sincerity.” 

In the Spectator, ( No. ) this great wrig. 
ter, very good humour ediv, ridicules several 
blemishes which strike the eve of every at- 
tentve observer, lu conten) pliati ing that beau- 
tiful picture. “ Female Char mates .” In doing 
this. he classes the female orators as follows ; 

“ The fiest kind. therefore, ol fe mate orators, 
which [shail take notice ef, are those who are 
©) apie: ‘ved in sturing up the pass: Ong; a part 
of rictoric im which the wife ef Soerates had. 
pe cb aps, made @ greater proficiency than hen 
mettned teacher, Aspa sis.] 

‘The second kind of temaie grators are 
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censoriousness, gossipi Ing, and 
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monly uae n by the name of the Censorious. 
The imagination and elocution of this set of 
rhetoricians is wonderful. With what a flu- 
ency of invention, and cepiousness of expres- 
sion, will they enlarge upon every little slip in 
the behaviour of another? With how many 
different circumstances, and with what Variety 
of phrases, will they tell over the same story? 
I have known an old lady make an unhappy 
marriage the subject of a month’s conversa- 
tion. She blamed the bride in one place; 
pitied her in another; laughed at her ina 
third; wondered at her in a fourth; was an- 
gry with her in a filth; and, in short, wore out 
a pair of coach horses in expressing her con- 
cern for her. At length, after having quite 
exhausted the subject on this side, she made 
a Visit to the new married pair, praised the 
wife for the prudent choice she had made, told 
aer the unreasonable reflections which some 
malicious people cast upon her, and desired 
that they might be better acquainted. The 
censure and approbation of this kind of wo- 
men are therefore only to be considered as 
aelps to discourse, 

A third kind of female orators may be com- 
vege d under the word Gossips. Mrs. 

Fiddle Faddle is perfectly accomplished in 
this sort of eloquence; she launches out into 
descriptions of christenings, runs divisions up- 
41 a head-dress, knows every dish of meat 
that is served up in her neighbourhood, and 
sntertains her company a whole afternoon to- 
gether, with the wit of her little boy, before 
ue is able to speak. 

“Phe coquette may be looked upon asa 
fourth kind of female orater. ‘To give herseli 
the larger field for discourse, she hates and 
loves in the same breath, talks to her lap-dog 
ur parrot, is uneasy in all kinds of weather 
and in every part of the room. She has false 
quarrels and feigned obligations to all the men 
of her acquaintance; sighs when she is not 
sad, and laughs when she is not merry. The 
coquctte is im particular a great mistress of 
that part of oratory which is called action; 
and, indeed, seems to speak for no other pur- 
pose but as it gives her an opportunity of stir- 
ring a limb, or varying a feature, of glancing 
her eyes, or playing with her fen.” 


COMMENCEMENT AT YALE COLLEGE 
Tlaven P ilet, 
“September,” says one Mr. Peachman, “ is 
drawn with a merry ‘and cheerful countenance 
ina purple robe.” Such indeed, is the gen- 
eral character of the month. But how shall 
we personily this present Tertius Idus of the 
Romans—this grand gala-day of the universi- 
ty——this holiday to the young—this jolly day 
to the pll—this fair day of tradesman, aad this 
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ahie who deal in invectives, and who are cam- 


trading day of the fuir—ihis time of merry 
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meetings and heart be satings—hand shakings 
and heart-achings—gree tings and sweet things 

—hbut we leave the question to be answerea 
by minds more fanciful, and proceed to our 
proposed narration. 

The dawn was not ushered in as usual by 
chiming all the great bells inthe city ; an am- 
biguous but economic method, muc ‘h in vogue 
of arousing the attention of our drowsy Citi- 
zens to these festive anniversaries, as well as 
the less joyful scenes of fires and funerals.— 
This is generally continued until every possi- 
ble change is rung out, and every sensation 
of somnolence it wrung out with them. No- 
ihing uncommon intervened until the clock 
tolled 8, when, like bees at the sound of bell- 
metal, myriads of fantastic creatures, in snow, 
scarlet, orange,or azure array, burst forth from 
every portal. The time was peculiarly calculat- 
ed for displaying the r: are attractions of this city 
of Groves. The enlivening beam Was glau- 
ced gaily “on tower and tree” and gilded the 
bright tall tapering spire of the meeting house 
whither so inany nimble fect were pressing. 
Oh! it was swect to see the thousand sylph- 
like forms twinkling through the boughs of 
the venerable elms which stand between us 
and the brightest emer: ld spot of green-sward 
iu the world. About 9 o’clock the procession 
began to move from the Coilege y ard. The 
foremost leaders of the train, oras ‘Shakspeare 
calls them, * the great toes of the : assembly,’ . 
were sundry skipping \ vouth, with red or biue| 
ribbands in their button holes, whose ambling 
gait was amusingly contrasted with the deco- 
rous air of their seniors, or the still more dig- 
nified carriage of the faculty who followed 
with a namerous retinue of alumni at their 
backs; all yalianttrenchermen, and equally 
renowned at the lip labor exercises of the 
boards and the board. After divers mancu- 
v1es by dint of turning inside out, the extend- 
ed line, like a wounded snake, “ dragged its 
slow length along,” through the crowd, into 
the meeting-house. 

Then, and what then sir? I can as well be 
hanged as tell—we were lost in the rabble- 
ment before the doors. Suddenly there was 
a rush—a squeeze—a clatter—in an instant 
we were raised from off our feet—and_preci- 
pitately borne along by some pow erful agen- 
cy, until we were safely set down in the cen- 
tre of the building. We barely had time to 
glance around on the glorious assemblage 0! 
beauty-the crowded aisles—the motley throng 
of the ‘galler ies—and the ranks of alabaster 
worthies, with reverence be it spoken, w ho a- 
dorned the stage, when our attention was di- 

verted to securinga copy of the themes, which 
were scattered like Sybilline leaves in every 
direction. A solemu prayer succeeded—ther: 
melody like the sweet south—and finally, the 
set speeches ef Yale’s best prosemen ; ‘but, 
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whose orations were most “coldly correct 
and classically dull :”” and who in the dialogue 
‘“ wore their daggers with the braver grace,” 
we will not hazard our pretensions to taste by 
asserting. 

It was at the merry hour of noon when the 
process returned in state to the College 
banqueting room, where a gorgeous festival is 
spread by the steward,and where every grad- 
uate isa welcome guest. This classic revel 
is a busy time for the sewers. ‘The migh- 
ty meal was soon carved—many a ruddy flask 
went—and there was quite as much quafling 
and laughing as was creditable to the charae- 
ter of the institution. Indeed, the sight of se 
many chins in motion—some disc ussing small] 
talk & some small beer—some immersed in a 
mealy waste of pudding, and some struggling 
with heartier viands, was a literal exemplifica- 
tion of the old English proverb, 

* Tis merry in hall, 
When beards wag all.” 

The afternoon exercises, which are similar 
to those of the morning, being over, the de 
grees were conferred. “ This ceremony,” to 
use the words of a writer who knows well ‘how 
to describe it, “is a very popular one,” and to 
say the truth, it was no small amusement to 
sce the different, air of different men, as they 
marched up, (rank to rank,) in alphabetiea 
order, Some went sheepishly and gome bold- 
lly; some calraly and some hurriedly ; some 
were silly enough to look as if the exaltation 
and the “display were above their merits.— 
Some who had passed the ley-day of their 
life, and some who had absolutely dimned 
themselves with study, marched quietly and 
ceolly as if to something they we A and truly 
deserved. Some walked gravely and demure- 
ly as a young priest in a procession—somie 
trippingly as men in a Mask, and some, the 
most amusing of ali, had a kind of consequer- 
tial swagger, and made all kinds of comical 
faces, intended to express dignity. Some 
were of so astringent an aspect that they seem- 
ed like men walking to their own execution : 
or, asa Limerick student observed, to their 
own funeral ! 

“ The pomp is at an cnd—the crowds are gone.” 

The day is oven—and, thank heaven, so is 
our account of it. Tt will be full twelve months 
before we undertake another. 
SS 


Avcience, Ares, de c 


Philosophical.-W e have been informed that 
it has been lately ascertained, in the most sa- 
tisfactory manuer, that the luminous ap pear- 
ance, Or ‘light, which is seen at night in the o- 
ean and in salt w ater, is produced by animals 
ofa gelatinous substance. These animals are 
of various sizes,and so nearly 
water, that the smaller kind can 
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.voured with an account of some of the experi- 
| ments on this interesting subject. 


|; Some very interesting experiments, investi- 
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distinguished on a superficial view from drops 
of water. We may perhaps be shortly fa- 


Statesman. 


gations, &c. concerning this subject have 

been published already. There isan arti- 
cle in the Ist No. of the Boston Journal 
of Philosophy and the Arts, containing ex- 
tracts from Dr. Roget, from a manuscript 
Journal of a eentleman of Boston kept 
during a voyage to China, 1816, and from 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. Dr. 
Roget says, 


“ There is pow no doubt, that the phenom- 
ena in question are most frequently occasioned 
by the presencesof avery minute animal of 
the genus zoophyte, to which the name of me- 
dusa scintillans, hasbeen given. The individ- 
ual animals are smaller than the head of the 
smallest pin, and are sc transparent as not to 
be distinguished, without great difficulty from 
the water in which they swim. Various other 
marine zoophytes are also mentioned as con- 
tributing to this luminous appearance. * 

From Griscom’s “ Year in Europe.” 
OSSIFICATION OF A MAN, 

In the centre of the Museum at Dublin, is 
suspended the skeleton of a grampus 15 or 
20 fect in length. ‘The preparations in this 
museum are numerous and valuable : among 
them are two rare and valuable specimens. 
One of these is the skeleton of one Clark, a 
native of Cork, whoitis said was a young 
man of surprising strength and agility; but 
having once laid all night i in a field, after in- 
dulging i in great dissipation, the lett side of 
this body began to ossify, and the precess con- 
tinued, by “slow degrees, until every part 
grew intu a bony substance, excepting his 
ekin, eyes andentrails. Hts joints became 
stiffned, so that he could neither bend his bo- 
aly, lie down nor rise up without assistance: 
when placed upright like a statue, be could 
stand: but could move no more than if dead. 
ilis teeth were joined and formed into one 
entire bone, so that it became necessary to 
break a hole through them to convey liquid 
substances, to preserve a misc rable life— 
lis tongue lostits use, and his skin left him 
some time before he expired. This prepa- 

ration shows the progress of this singular in- 
stance of disease, a parallel of which is per- 
haps not to be found in any other collection. | 
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E-ctract t from a French Trave! ler 
Coxu Mines,...6 There are farms in Eug- 
lan! under groand as well as aboye. 1 know 





a certain farm ofthis kind of 5000 acres, which 
is for three thousand a year,and a per cent-' 


~wee 


age besides upon all the coal obtained. ‘the 
value of farms of this sort is greatly increased 


of late years: owing to the great increase of 


steam engines. I received an invitation to 
visit one of these coal mines, and cheerfully 
accepted. Flannel dresses were provided for 
us to puton. We descended 378 feet deep, 
and there we found a mine nearly as large as 
Philadelphia, and laid out in regular streets; 
the centre street is high enough for men and 
horses to travel without being incominoded ; 
the side streets are four and a half feet high, 
(the thickness of the stratum of coal) twenty- 
four feet wide and thirty-six feet apart each 
way, so that the whole of the earth rests upon 
blocks 36 feet square: the coal in the side 
streets are pushed to the main street upon lit- 
tle wagons wheeled by boys, and there they 
are loaded into large wagons, drawn by horses 
to the mouth of the pit. Fifty or sixty horses 
are kept for this purpose, and their skins are 
as sleck asa mole. After a sufficient space 
is excavated, the workmen then begin vw re- 
move the blocks; and as they begin to take 
them away, the earth cracks with a tremen- 
dous noise over head; the workmen, howey- 
er, keep working on without any fear, as they 
calculate the earth will not fall near the blocks; 
and at length it gradually bends down until it 
touches the tloor—and_ the inhabitants above 
are in the mean time living in perfect safety 
in the stone houses. 

The city of London consumes one million 
two hundred thousand tons annually, and em- 


ploys 500 vessels of 200 tons each, and these ~ 


vessels are each worked by two old men and 
seven or eight boys. It is a nursery for 4000 
young seainen for the British navy, and af- 
| fords } promotion to 1000 old seamen. Cap- 
tain Cook served his time in this trade. 

The strata of coal are thicker in Stafford- 
shire in general than in New-Castle—they de 
not reckon the deepest coal the most profita- 
ble, as it requires larger blocks to be left, and 
the danger from tumbling in is much greater, 
In some parts of Europe it is said the coal is 
ninety feet thick; butts not worth working, 
except when near the surface. In Stafford- 
shire there is a bed of coal thirty feet thick, 
and it contains 28 square miles. The Miners 
have torches to do their work by: it is remark 
ed that the men have, in general, better health 
that work in the mines, than those above 
ground. ‘The horses are let down or taken 
up in alarge net with ease. The coal and 
water is generally drawn out of the pit. by 
steam engines. Miners are sometimes killed 
by suddenly starting a large spring of water; 
sometimes buried with the falling of the earth; 
but much more commonly by the Hydrogen 
gas taking fire. They are obliged to keep up 
a free circulation of airconstantly. ‘Their min- 
ing docs not seem to affees the wells overhead.” 
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‘THE SUN. 

It is the opinion of the late Dr. Herschel, 
that the non-appearance of spots on the sun, 
isasigu of scarcity of luminous matter in 
that body, and that the state of our weather 
is influenced by these phenomena. 


The Lockport Observatory states, that a 
number of skeletons were found, while dig- 
ging on the farm of Mr. Hamond, in Columbia. 
One of the thigh bones was uncommonly large 
and the subject when alive, must have been 
near 7 feethigh. The receptacle which con- 
tained the bones, was 4 or 5 feet deep. Some 
fragments of earthenware were found near the 
spot. 

For Watch Makers.—Oil used for diminish- 
img friction in delicate machinery, should be 
free from all.acid and mucilage. ‘The follow- 
ing is the process for procuring it in its most 
pure state. Put into a matrass or glass flask 
a portion of any fine oil, with seven or eight 
times its weight of alcohol, and heat the mix- 
ture almost to boiling; decant the clear upper 
stratum of fluid, and suffer it to cool; a solid 
portion of fatty matter separates, which is to 
be removed, and then the alcoholic solution e- 
vaporated in a retort or basin, until reduced 
to one fifth its bulk. The fluid part of the oil 
will be deposited. It should be colorless and 
tasteless,almdst free from smell having the con- 
sistence of white olive oil, and not easily con- 
gealable. —- 

Bathing in Autumn.—Some persons think, 
that as soon asthe hot weather abates, bathing 
may he discontinued without loss. But this is 
far from being true. There are some pecu- 
liar advantages to be derived from continuing 
the practice in that seasons One is, the bath 
enables us to surmount the languor, which the 
proceeding heat has induced. Another is, that 
bathing prepares us to meet the approaching 
cold of winter without inconvenience and with- 
out danger; so that we never suffer from a 
sense of cold, nor fall sick from the gradual 
changes of the seasons, from summer and au- 
tumn to winter. Bathing too is one of the 
greatest preventives of autumnal fevers. 











SUMMARY. 

The intelligence received some time since 
at Boston by a vessel from Africa, respecting 
the Colony of Free People of Celouc from this 
country, has been essentially contradicted by 
a later arrival at Baltimore. The National In- 
telligencer of Sept. 4th, contains some shortex- 
tracts of letters from Dr. Ayres, principal a- 
gent of the Society at the colony. At the time 
of writing them, Dr. Ayres himself was sick, 
and there{grenot able to give a particular state- 
ment of facts. From what he does say, how- 
ever, we are led to form the conclusion, that 








of adopting more energetic measures for th® 
future regulation of the colony ; acircumstanc® 
whieh, when connected with the few facts h® 
discloses, impresses us strongly with the con- 
viction that the colony can never be managed 
without a greater force than a mere voluntary. 
association. “I find,” says he, “ the morals 
of our young men have suffered much in con- 
sequence of suffering the natives to build some 
huts and introduce their women. I have bro- 
ken up their houses, forbade them to come, 
have a guard set to shoot at any one seen after 
dark on our side. Nothing but the most en- 
ergetic measures will answer. If I live, such 
as are necessary shall be applied. 

| T wish you to have an agent ready, in case 
‘I should not live. Whatever you do, I charge 
you to send a man of business, ard one who 
knews how to command, or your colony.is 
done.” —N. ¥. D. Adv. if: 

Havanwa, Ang. 19 

“ There has been a most diabolical conspi- 
racy discovered, the ringleaders of which 
were taken yesterday. ‘The intention was to 
upset the present government, to accomplish 
which, the negroes and mulattoes were to act 
their part, and horrid to relate, the Negroes 
were to commence on Saturday night last in a 
general massacre of their masters, and said ne- 
groes weré to be known by having a black rib- 
band in the bosom of their shirts; ong of the 
conspirators became alarmed about two hours 
before the fatal blow was to be struck, and re- 
quested to see the Governor, who was in bed. 
After being examined, and no arms found a- 
bout his person, he was admitted into the gov- 
ernor’s room, where he disclosed the intended 
afiair, stating that the governor had but one 
hour to save the ;from being crimsoned 
with the blood of it citizens. 

Martial law is in full foree; however, at 
present, tranquility prevails; 200 persens 
have been arrested, and are now in confine- 
ment.” 


The Press in Germany.—The comunittee 
of the German Diet, who act as censors over 
the press, have denounced to the Assembly an- 
other political paper called the Universai Po- 
(itical Annals, edited by M. Cotta. The 
greatest alarm appears to prevail in Germany 
regarding the press, and such is the severity of 
the laws of the Diets to control free discussions, 
that those papers which are allowed to be 
printed, are placed under the control of cen- 
sors who suffer nothing to be inserted that has 
the remotest tendeney to acquaint the people 
with the true state of affairs. 

Sandwich Islands.—A vessel has arrived at 
Boston which left the Sandwich islands on the 
2istof March. Mr. Chamberlain and family 
came passengers. ‘The Missionaries were in 





thus far the atiairs of the colony have not met 
with much success. Ile declares his mtention 
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good health, and the aflairs of the mission pros- 
‘ perous, 
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Poetick Department. 








TO-MORROW. 


Delusive shades of future joys, 

Whose fancied bliss the soul decoys, 
Then mocks our pain and sorrow ; 

Tho’ oft deceiv'’d, the sanguine mind 

Sull forward looks, and hopes to find 
More real bliss to-morrow. 


Ask the fond infant bow or why 
Refrains from tears his mournful eye— 
No sighs his bosom harrow ; 
When by his side his parent hes 
In death—the innocent replies 
** She'll wake again to-morrow.” 


You smile—but pause—your thought recall, 
Yain hopes make children of us all: 

Here wisdom’s bounds are narrow ; 
More vain than children’s puerile schemes, 
Are half mankind’s deceptious dreams 

Of happiness to-morrow. 


The miser, buried ‘midst his ore, 
"Though waentd hy age to crave no more— 
Thoug! s his visage furrow— 
the pleadings of distress, 
With raptures, “ I'l! possess 
A million clear to-morrow.” 
HK eelfish wretch! the hand of death, 
. Bien now is rais’d to grasp thy breath, 
wen whelm thy soul in horror— 
Fre morn thy form shail lie as cold— 
As senseless as thy darling gold ; 
Who'll count thy wealth to-merrow ? 


Young Damon smil’d when o’er the tide 
His lov'd, his native land he spy’d, 
He bade adieu te sorrow— 
“1 see,” he crted, “ aw long lost home— 
My Laura dwells beneath yon dome— 
Vil meet her arms to-morrow.” 


But ere nightveils the wat'ry world, 

By boist’rous winds his barge is hurl’d— 
“Death frowns with ghastly horror— 
©’ erwhelmed beneath the rolling deep, 

ile “‘sinks to everlasting sleep.” 
And breaths no more to-morrow. 


The prodigal devoid of fear, 
‘To-day parsaes his wi cer, 
Aud tome and cash w rrow * 
* All this,”’ he cries, “* PH soon repay— 
§ willectorm some future day’’— 
A jail’s lits lot to-morrow, 


“To-day,” cries Tom, *O! how it grieves 
My soul to pore o'er musty leaves, 
And my poor brain thas harrow— 
“Tis but a day—then pleasure come, 
Through thy enchanting paths T'll roam, 
Aad study more to-morrow.” 


Mistaken vouth, improve to-day, 
Nor throw the precious hours away— 
Neglect engenders sorrow ; 
Youth fades as rainbows mock the view: 
The spring of life soon bids adicu ; 
Old age ts but to-morrow. 


Ta human life, through every stage, 
From infancy to tott ring age, 
To-day is found too narrow ; 
For man’s pursuit some wider field 
is sought, aud virtwe's cause must yield 
Fach day, until to-morrow. 


Thus wrote Acasto—night now shed 
Her influence o'er his drowsy head; 
Sleep call’d him to his burrow ; 
The God of Indolence was near: 
And whisper'd slyly in his ear, 
* Come—write the rest to-morrow.” 


ACASTO. 


The following “tender and faithful descrip- 
f *5 ’ ; 
tion of young love,” as the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser says, is from 
THE WRECK. 
BY DR. PERCIVAL. 
To that point 
Where the flag waved, she often bent her steps, 
And gazed upon the ocean earnestly, 
Watching each dim speck on the farthest verge 
Of sight, and deeming every cloud a sail, 
And every wreath of foam her lover's sigh, 
Two years had gone away, and she had thus, 
Sought the high cliff at morning, noon, and night, 
And gazed in eager longing till ber eye 
Was fixed and glazed. Her cheek grew thin and pale; 
Her form was wasted, and all knew that sorrow 
Preved on the blossom of her health, and eat 
Her life away.— 
Youth is the time of love ; 
All other loves ere lifeless, and but flowers 
Wreathed round decay, and with a livid ltue 
Blowing upon a grave. The first fresh love 
Dies never wholly; it lives on through pain 
And disappointment ; often when the heart 
Is crushed, and all its sympathies pressed out, 
This lingers and awakens, and shines bright, 
E.ven on the borders of a wretched grave. 


Humour. 
i Kathe SHAV 14. 

In one of the large towns in England, a 
traveller passing a barber’s shop, saw on the 
window this inscription : 

* What do you think 

I'll shave you for nothing and give you somedrink” , 
He immediately concluded « Me’s a droll fel- 
low, Vil go in.” H so, angsat down to 
be shaved. Under the 6peration, he inquired 
into the state of the trade, and was answer- 
ed that it was flat. He then adverted to the 
address on the window, inquiring if he real- 
ly shaved for nothing, and obsérving that hé 
said so. “O no,” replied the barbeng * nea- 
ple do not read right; Vil read it for you: 

“What! de you think ' 
I'll shave you for nothing, and give you some drink? 


INasonick Calendar. 


JEFFERSON LODGE, NO. 164. 
Lowville, Lewis County, N. Y. 

Charies Dayan, W. M.--Sylvester Miller, S. W.— 
Willis Hoskins, J. W.—-Ziba Knox, Sec—Palmer 
Townend, Treas. 

Meets on the Tuesday hefore the full moon, in eoch month, 
unless it full on Tuesday, then on that day. . 


The Duke of Leinster, Grand Master of 
I'reemasons in Ireland, has directed all lodges 
of Freemasons in Ireland not to meet again 
after the 1st of August, until called together 
by him, which will not be the case until the 
legislature may deem it expedient to repeal 


or modily the recent act against secret so- 
cities. 
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